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ind mistress play, ft new world opened to 
er. With all the energy she possessed she 
devoted herself to her studies. Her progress 
was proportionate to her exertions, for, in no 
more than the space of a twelvemonth, she 
was able to appear publicly at a Museum- 
Concert. She made her dtbitt in Variations 
by Henri Herz, who, at that period, swayed 
almost exclusively pianoforte dilettanteeism. 
Despite much suffering, Josephine enjoyed 
the season of her youth. 

One of her dearest reminiscences is that of 
the visits, frequently of several months' dura- 
tion, which she paid to the chateau of one of 
her father's patrons on the banks of the Sta- 
renberger Lake, when she was left entirely to 
herself; when the air from the forest and 
lake exercised an invigorating influence upon 
her delioate health; and the magnificent as- 
pect of Nature could not fail to expand her 
mind poetically and musically. But that 
which, from her earliest childhood, exercised 
the greatest influence on her was her intimacy 
with the celebrated painter, Stieler, (her god- 
father,) and his worthy family. To play 
about his studio; to see him at work; to lis- 
ten while he spoke with enthusiasm of his 
intercourse with Goethe and Beethoven; to 
pass the fine season of the year, at his villa 
on the banks of the Tegern Lake, with him 
and his family, where they rocked upon the 
water as they sang in the moonlight, or lay 
in mountain-huts, and, above all, to feel that 
she enjoyed the love of such excellent peo- 
ple — all this lent a charm to her existence, 
and elevated her whole nature. I must not 
omit to mention that among the musical 
events that produced an impression upon her 
in her earliest childhood, was the fact of her 
attending a performance of the Italian opera, 
in Munich. Her mother iiook her to the 
theatre, and held her on her knees during the 
representation. It was thus that Josephine 
heard, as though in a dream, such specimens 
of vocal art as now belong to the greatest 
rarities. 

But while her reminiscence of the stage is 
still one of the most charming our friend 
enjoys, a fearfully horrible picture is attach- 
ed to it: that of the great fire at the theatre. 
Her mother was the last person to leave with 
her the house — just as she got to the bottom 
of the stairs the rafters of the roof fell in. 
The two were saved, as though by a miracle, 
from destruction. Only a few years elapsed, 
and Josephine, still half a child,, was one of 
the first pianoforte-teachers in Munich, and 
able not only to achieve an independent posi- 
tion for herself, but to assist her family, who 
were now far from well off. What satisfac- 
tion this must have afforded her, every one 
will feel. But she did almost too much work 
for her strength. While numerous pupils 
were taking up most of her time, she attend- 
ed an Institution where she learned English 
and Italian, being obliged to encroach upon 
her nights, in order to satisfy the demands 
made upon her, as a pianist, at parties and 
concerts. Yet through all this was twined a 
chain of lyrical productions. When she 
read a poem *that pleased her, it fashioned 
itself into music during the perusal — each 
joyous, each sorrowful, event became the 
embryo of a song. She sang these things to 
her enthusiastic pupils, and, on all sides, 
was she encouraged, urged forward, pressed 
and impelled onward. In this fashion, a 
whole collection was produced, but the vari- 
ous pieces were only most defectively noted 
down on loose sheets of paper. Her time 
was sold to strangers — but her musical soul 



went on working and producing, without 
heeding aught that was passing around her. 
She was playing one day — herself, despite of 
everything, still a child — with Stieler's chil- 
dren, when she was summoned to the draw- 
ing-room, where there was a visitor. 

It was Felix Mendelssohn, of whom she 
had then never heard. She had to sing him 
her songs; he asked her to repeat them, and 
kept begging her for more. What an im- 
pression was produced on him by these out- 
pourings of talent, in the best acceptation of 
the terms, ingenious and true,, we all know 
from his letters. But the influence exerted 
by this meeting on Josephine's entire devel- 
opment, can be appreciated only by those 
who were happy enough to know Mendels- 
sohn personally. She heard him play and 
extemporize every day, and what he said was 
gospel for her. He scolded her for wasting 
her time in bravura concert performances, 
turned her attention to the works of the great 
masters, recommended her to write out her 
songs nicely and properly, made her a pres- 
ent of Goethe's portrait, and urged her to 
keep on continually composing. The great- 
est part of the " very remarkable progress " 
she had made, when he returned a year sub- 
sequently to Munich, she owed probably to 
his exhortations. He would now take no 
refusal, but gave her lessons in thoroughbass 
every day from twelve to one; he insisted on 
teaching her what, according to his -expres- 
sion, "she already knew from nature," and 
during his lessons, as she, in joyous recol- 
lection of them says: "it seemed as though 
the scales fell from her eyes." How proud 
she must have felt when Mendelssohn extem- 
porized, as he alone could extemporize, on 
her songs; when he brought his friends Marx 
and Hauser to see her, so that she might 
sing them these same songs; and wrote out 
for her his own first "Lied ohne Worte," 
then just composed ! Nay, he wanted her to 
go to Berlin, to study composition under 
Zelter and the piano under his sister. The 
young girl revelled in the sweetest dreams, 
but everything was shipwrecked on her 
father's anxiety for her health, and — on his 
love. He could not make up his mind to 
separate from his greatest treasure. The 
parting from her glorious master caused 
Josephine deep pain and lasting sorrow — for 
whom was she now to create new songs; to 
whom was she to sing them ? Mendelssohn 
has always remained, and always will re- 
main, the Ideal of her artistic efforts. 
. [to be continued.] 



A fine specimen of the lyre bird has been 
received at the Zoologioal Gardens in Lond- 
on from New South Wales. It is about the 
size of a fowl, is of a brown color, and would 
not be in any way remarkable were it not for 
its extraordinary tail. This mainly consists 
of two 6urved feathers, each- about two feet 
in length, so curved that they present the 
exact shape of an ancient lyre. ' Between these 
curved feathers are others of a filamentous 
character, that may be taken, not inaptly, to 
represent the strings of. that instrument. 



The Nightingale cooing in a " Thunder 
Storm," as applied to Piano Fortes, has been 
interpreted to mean, the treble (Nightingale) 
is so weak that the bass (Thunder Storm) 
completely drowns the cooing. Bossini's re- 
mark on certain pianos infers that the least 
heard of them the better. 



Mendelssohn and Handel. — If, turning 
from this more abstract discussion, we en- 
deavour to define the place of Mendelssohn 
among modern musicians, we shall perhaps 
not be far wrong in saying, that of the nu- 
merous progeny of the school of Sebastian 
Bach, he is the composer who, with an un- 
mistakeable stamp and character of his own, 
has combined the most eclectic tendencies. 
Mendelssohn was essentially a learned musi- 
cian, whose every fibre was first of all soaked 
through and through with Bach, the object of 
his fervent adoration, and he was never weary; 
moreover, of ransacking' the musical libraries 
of Europe, hunting up old manuscripts with 
the zeal of an antiquarian, and going into ec- 
stasies of delight if a sympathetic friend in- 
troduced him to some new parchment of 
some forgotten composer. Yet it would be 
impossible to accuse him of plagiarism, for 
every bar of his music is as unmistakeably 
marked with his own seal as if the same or a 
similar combination had never occurred to 
any other writer. No man was less likely to 
fall into the absurd cant of what is called the 
"music of the future." His whole tamper 
was alien to the very idea. But it is easy to 
see how strongly he was influenced by the 
modern spirit, and how the vague and dreamy 
element, the restless and troubled spirit aris- 
ing out of the rush and turmoil of modern 
life, worked upon his naturally ardent mind, 
and everywhere peeped out of his music, 
even through the classical and scientific 
forms with which his studies had supplied 
him. If we were asked in one word to define 
the pervading characteristic of Mendelssohn's 
music, we should say, "movement." And 
by movement we do not, of course, mean ra- 
pidity of execution — although many of his 
allegros are remarkable for their headlong 
impetuosity, as it were, their tumultous rush, 
(as of cataracts in motion), and although 
many friendly critics objected to the tremen- 
dous pace at which he always took his own 
music— rbut, as it seems to us, even in his 
slow movements there is always a suggestive, 
prospective, and anticipatory effect, as if aris- 
ing out of a sigh of expectation for something 
longed for and looked forward to. And, in 
this, he differs in a very marked degree from 
the other classical composers, who seem, in 
working out a theme, to be dwelling emphat- 
ically upon something in the past, building 
up everlasting temples of silvery sound to 
foregone and blessed memories, rather than 
hastening towards something ever beyond. 
Hence, too, and branching out of the same 
characteristic, arises, we think, Mendels- 
sohn's great success in scherzos and fairy 
music of all sorts — which are, in fact, the 
very poetry of motion and unrest. Handel, 
when he painted the motion of a crowd, 
painted it, like a great historical painter, as 
in the past. We see the beginning and the 
end. The frame of the picture is laid, and 
the details ^worked out; but. there is not thfc 
vestige of a yearning on the part of the com- 
poser towards a something beyond him, to- 
wards which he is unconsciously striving. In 
Handel's music, the song of the singers and 
the shout of the crowds, however tender and 
sublime, or august and magnificent, are 
things of the past; it is, according to Handel, 
how they sang and shouted, if they sang and 
shouted at all; it is not Handel's own yearn- 
ing in other men's mouths. But in all that 
Mendelssohn wrote, we do not know a bar 
which does not seem to be the intimate ex- 
pression of the composer's own aspirations. 
And as he was a great maste* of classical, 
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that is to say, abiding forms, it is this em- 
bodiment of the strictly modern anxious spir- 
it, in a permanent mould, which to our minds 
constitutes the great charm of his music. 
There is also a peculiarity and and richness 
of colour in his compositions, due to his 
studied instrumentation, which many critics 
have thought, especially in his younger days, 
excessive. This he toned down as he grew 
older; but in all stages, it was as distinctly 
Mendelssohnian — always remembering the 
common fountain-head from which he, no 
less than Beethoven, Mozart, and Schumann 
drew his materials — as Thackeray's etchings 
were peculiar to Thackeray. 

It is related that when Handel sent Cares- 
tini the beautiful air, ' 'Verdi Prati," in Alci- 
cini, the singer returned it, with an imperti- 
nent message, as being ' 'too trifling for him"(\) 
Handel went in a towering rage to his lodg- 
ings, and caring nothing for the likelihood 
of offending, exclaimed, "You tog ! don't I 
know petter as yourself vaat is pest for you 
to sing? If you will not sing te song vaat I 
give you, I vill not pay you ein stiver. " Ca- 
restini objected to Handel's harpischord ac- 
companiments, which diverted the attention of 
the audience from the singer ; he swore that 
if Handel did not discontinue his elaborate 
performance, he would jump upon the instru- 
ment, and thus stop the interruption. "Oh, 
oh," cried Handel, "so you vill jump, vill 
you? Very vel, sare: be so kind as tell me 
de night ven you vill jump, and I vill adver- 
tise in de bill, and I sail get a great dale more 
money by your jumping den I sail get by 
your singing. " The opera of Alcini met with 
the greatest success. 

^— M — »> 4 

Madame Malibran. — A story is told of 
ihis beautiful child of song, that on one of 
her journeys in Italy, which took her through 
Arezzo, the people, learning her arrival 
there, refused to let her pass on her journey 
until she had sung for them from the balcony 
of the inn. She refused, declaring that she 
could not, and would not. A gentleman robber 
then emerged from the crowd, presented a 
pistol at her, and urged his claim upon the 
fair songstress. She wept with agitation and 
anger, but the mob still continued inexorable. 
Her courier (who proved to be DeBeriot, her 
husband) went to the carriage, brought out 
his violin, and amused the audience in the 
street with an exquisite performance, until 
Malibran had wiped her eyes and recovered 
her voice. She then sang a cavatina, in her 
very best manner, and received louder ap- 
plause than she had ever met with in Europe 
or America. The deiighted Arezzians then 
harnessed themselves to her carriage and 
dragged her on her road several miles. 

►«-•-> i 

An Unappreciated Serenade. — As every 
eerenader will admit, there are but few fathers 
who can fully appreciate the beauties of a 
midnight warble, jerked from our bronchial 
organs for the sole oenefit of our adored ones. 
I serenaded Sophina once when she was but 
a tender lass, and the greeting which I re- 
ceived for my traveling musical convention 
has never been fully appreciated by me. It 
was the witching hour of 1 A. M., when 
churchyards yawn . Everything was hushed, 
and stillness reigned profound. I commenc- 
ed to sing, "I bring a little flower to thee." 
Sophina was hanging out of the window, and 
it was through her solicitation that I endeav- 
ored to warble this cussed piece : 

" 1 bring a little flower to thee." 

Sophina's pap stuck his tyrannical head 



out of the window, and in a voice of thunder 
roared: "Well, just set it on the doorstep, 
and don't make so much fuss about such a 
cussed little flower !" 



4 * Though music has its foundation in na- 
ture, the whole of the superstructure is art. 
Much application is necessary before knowl- 
edge will be acquired, and no substitute for 
continued practice can produce facility. Pre- 
vious to the first step, nature must have be- 
stowed a talent for the invention of melody ; 
but if this talent be not directed by the 
knowledge of composition, and that knowl- 
edge continually exercised, the talent had 
better have remained always 'hidden in a 
napkin.' " 
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ON SUNDAY EVENING, JULY 28th, at 7>£, 
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ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 

Soloists, Messrs. SCHMITZ, LEITSCH, DIETZ, and 
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